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doubled itself in the sixteenth century. New words were
pouring in from abroad or being coined at home to express
new ideas. Scholars like old Sir John Cheke were alarmed
and thought that "our tung shold be written cleane and pure,
unmixt and unmangeled with borowing of other tunges".
But their complaints had as much effect on the rising tide as
Canute's. Writers at first were unable to handle this rapidly
growing half-formed language and produced "a confused
mass of words". George Gascoigne, the poet who acted the
part of the "Salvage Man" at Kenilworth was one of the most
versatile and enterprising of these early Elizabethan writers.
He was a remarkable pioneer, author of the first English
play in prose (a translation of a comedy of Ariosto), the first
English version of a Greek Tragedy (from an Italian adapta-
tion) and the first English critical essay on poetry. But in all
his writings, with the exception of a few lyrics, there is a
curious emptiness. His long works are diffuse and exceedingly
dull and his short ones trifles, "toyes" as he himself called
them. Another group of writers tried to revive the long
heroic poem on a grand scale. Their enterprise was begun in
Mary's reign, but they only succeeded in publishing their
work after Elizabeth had come to the throne. Their leader
was a man of some poetical talent called William Baldwin,
but they chose a most unfortunate model in the dreary Falls
of Princes of Lydgate, a fifteenth-century version in doggerel
verse of a Latin prose work of Boccaccio's relating the
"tragedies" of famous persons in classical or Biblical history
treated in the manner that Chaucer parodies in his Monk's
Tale. The plan of Baldwin and his friends was to produce a
work similar to Lydgate's dealing with the falls of eminent
Englishmen. The whole scheme of the original Mirror for
Magistrates,, as the joint production was called, is in the spirit
of the late Middle Ages, a dreary succession of "tragedies"
moralising on the falls of the great from prosperity. Its chief
claim to be remembered is the fact that it attracted the atten-
tion of a young man of noble family called Thomas Sackville
who appears to have joined Baldwin's committee after the
publication of the first edition of The Mirror for Magistrates,
and to have planned a revision of the whole cumbersome
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